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they are most liable to occur, and the treatment best adapted to conduct them 
to a favourable termination. 

The closest attention to the papers and discussions elicited at the meetings 
of the best conducted medical association, it is very evident cannot supply the 
place of the knowledge to be derived from the study of approved professional 
writings ; such attention is to be ranked, nevertheless, among the best exponents 
of the nature and bearing of the truths set forth by the master minds of our 
profession, whether past or present, and of imparting these to the busy practi¬ 
tioners who, unfortunately, have little time, and some, we fear, less inclination 
for the study of medical works, whether new or old. 

The entire contents of the volume before us are both interesting and instruc¬ 
tive. As the more prominent among the communications and discussions set 
forth in it, we would enumerate those on diphtheria and croup, comprising an 
inquiry into the value of tracheotomy in the treatment of the latter; on the use 
of mechanical means in the treatment of uterine diseases; on tetanus; on the 
treatment of morbus coxarius; and of fractures of the femur; on morbid in¬ 
sanity in relation to criminal acts; ou the use of an,'esthetics in midwifery; on 
cretinism; on pelvic hannatocele; on epilepsy; on inversion of the uterus; on 
vaginismus; on amputation of the cervix uteri, and on albuminuria. 

The communications made to the Academy in reference to the subjects just 
enumerated are, in general, well drawn up, and in more than one of them hints 
are presented of a highly original and suggestive character. Several of the 
communications are, perhaps, too elaborate, if we view them as merely intended 
to form the foundation for a discussion, by drawing out the views and experience 
of the members of the Academy, in respect to the subjects set forth in them, 
while they are seldom sufficiently full to enable them to lay claim to the character 
of finished monographs. Nevertheless, nearly every communication made to 
the Academy appears to have excited discussion, more or less animated and 
prolonged. This is to be ascribed, in great measure, to the very sensible ar¬ 
rangement of the Academy, by which the discussion of any given topic is not 
confined to a single session, nor prohibited from being revived at any subsequent 
period, should any member desire to express his views in relation thereto. 

It is not our intention to present an analysis of the several papers which 
make up the contents of the volume before us, or to criticize the manner in 
which their respective subjects are treated, or the nature of the views set. forth 
in each. All of these papers had been already some time before the public in 
another form, previously to their being gathered together in a volume; and, 
with the particular questions discussed in them, and with the nature of the con¬ 
clusions arrived at by their authors, the medical public are sufficiently familiar. 
The Bulletin is nevertheless well worthy of a place in the library of every phy¬ 
sician, by no one of whom can its pages be consulted without profit. 


Art. XX.— Registration Reports to the Legislature of Vermont, comprising 
the Registry and Returns of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, in the State, 
for the Years 1857,1858, 1859, respectively. Prepared under the Direction of 
Benjamin W. Dean, Secretary of State. 8vo. pp. 118,116,119. 

The vital statistics of a people have far higher uses than simply to minister 
to a spirit of mere curiosity, however laudable such curiosity may be; they are 
capable of being directed to the attainment of results, by which may be im¬ 
proved alike the comfort, the happiness, and the prosperity of every indi¬ 
vidual, even the humblest, in the community, the vital movement of which 
they present. Towards a full and correct appreciation of the means best 
adapted to secure to a people the highest amount of health, vigour, and lon¬ 
gevity, and to insure their advancement in prosperity, civilization, and happi¬ 
ness, it is generally conceded, that a knowledge of the circumstances connected 
with the three important eras of existence—birth, marriage, and death—affords 
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a necessary basis, inasmuch as with these eras are most intimately connected 
the physical, moral, and civil condition of the human race. Even though the sta¬ 
tistics be confined to a mere exposition of the comparative mortality of different 
communities, and of the different classes of which these communities are com¬ 
posed—arising from difference of sex or age, or from difference of occupation or 
pecuniary position—they become of sufficient importance to warrant all the 
labour and expense incident to their collection and registration. By the lights 
furnished by them, we may remark—following the train of thought, if not the 
exact phraseology of another—the governing powers and enlightened statesmen 
become better prepared to discharge their high and responsible duties to the 
public, by the more exact knowledge furnished them, of the physical and vital 
powers, the possessions, and the resources of their constituents. The judiciary 
are enabled to dispense more equal justice in the settlement of life annuities, 
reversions, entailments, dower, pensions, and similar questions, by being ren¬ 
dered more intimately acquainted with the laws which govern the probabilities 
of living—the probable duration of life—within a given jurisdiction. Those 
interested in life insurance, either as members of legalized organizations, or as 
policy holders—in which so large an amount of capital is now invested by our 
citizens of nearly every class—are benefited, by being furnished with a correct 
exhibit of the relation which the laws of mortality, in respect to any given place 
or community, create between the insurer and insured, and the relative interests 
of the two parties thence resulting. While the philanthropist and the sanitarian 
will be enabled to give more definitiveness and more efficiency to their labours, 
by knowing where, in what manner, and in which direction, they must direct 
their efforts, to obtain from them the good designed; a knowledge they can 
acquire only by an acquaintance with the laws which govern the issues of life 
and death, as developed by a sufficiently extended series of vital statistics. 

In this country, the subject of vital statistics has only of late years attracted 
the attention of the State and municipal authorities ; and only in a few of the 
States have any measures been taken to secure a full and accurate registration 
of the births, marriages, and deaths, which annually take place. Even the medi¬ 
cal profession have not been as active in forwarding, by their aid and influence, 
this important movement, as would reasonably have been expected of them, from 
their presumed acquaintance with the benefits to result from it to the commu¬ 
nity at large, and the valuable materials it is calculated to furnish to every medi¬ 
cal practitioner, in his study of the etiology and prophylaxis of disease. 

Every year, however, the value of registration is becoming more evident, and 
the impediments which have heretofore stood in the way of the inauguration of 
a correct and efficient system of registration in most, at least, of our larger cities 
and towns, are rapidly disappearing. 

The first object to be obtained by a system of registration, is to amass 
authentic facts ; the legitimate deductions from these will follow afterwards. 
The greater the number of facts accumulated, and the more in detail they are 
given, the safer, more comprehensive, and conclusive, and, consequently, the 
more satisfactory and useful, it must be evident, will be the deductions to which 
they lead. 

To take the most striking and familiar example of the beneficial working of a 
carefully collected and properly arranged series of vital statistics of any given 
community. When, by such a series, it shall be shown, that the common mor¬ 
tality, or that from any particular malady, exceeds in some one locality or 
neighbourhood, or some one class of citizens, whose pursuits and general habits 
of life are similar, that in other localities or classes of the community; a careful 
investigation of all the circumstances in which the sickly locality or neighbour¬ 
hood, or class of citizens, differs from those in the enjoyment of superior health, 
will very generally furnish a clue to the nature of the causes by which their 
unhealthy condition is produced, and to the means best adapted for the abate¬ 
ment or entire extinction of such morbific agencies. This, which is a very 
important and comprehensible example of the good resulting from registration, 
as the basis of a system of vital statistics, is by no means the only one that could 
be adduced. It is adapted to work out other results, equally important and 
beneficial, and which could not be obtained excepting by it. 
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The several annual reports of the registration of births, marriages, and deaths 
which occurred in the State of Vermont, from 1857, when the law providing for 
such registration went first into operation, to 1859, inclusive, present a very 
fair exposition of the vital movement of the different portions of the State. The 
statistics presented in the three reports are well arranged, and although still 
deficient in completeness and fulness of detail, there is exhibited by each suc¬ 
ceeding report evidence of a decided improvement in both respects. 

It would be a pleasing and instructive task to examine in detail the leading 
facts, in each branch of statistics, developed by the reports before us, and com¬ 
pare them with those developed by the registration reports for other portions 
of the United States. To do this, however, in a satisfactory manner, would 
unreasonably swell the present notice; while with the isolated and imperfect 
data at present in our possession, it would scarcely warrant the amount of 
labour necessary for the accomplishment of the task. We can afford space 
sufficient only for the notice of a few leading particulars. 

The number of births reported for the year 1857 was 6412 ; namely, 3283 males, 
3071 females; 58 sex not stated. Of these children, 4164 of the parents were 
Americans, 1397 foreigners, and of 851, the parentage was unknown. Excess 
of births over deaths, 2900. 

In 1858, 6477 births are reported : males, 3294; females, 3142. In 41 cases 
the sex is not stated. The parentage was American in 4359 cases ; foreign in 
1583 ; and luilmown in 535. Excess of births over deaths, 2749. 

In 1859, 6545 births were reported: males 3351; females, 3155; in 39 cases 
the sex is not given. The parentage was American in 4523 cases ; foreign in 
1599, and unknown in 423. Excess of births over deaths, 2689. 

The number of plurality births which occurred throughout the State of Ver¬ 
mont, during 1857, was 92 ; 52 males and 40 females. One set of triplets is re¬ 
ported to have occurred in the month of September. The three children were all 
females. Two of them died, one on the seventh, and the other on the thirteenth 
day. The remaining child was living at the date of the report. In 1858, 148 
cases of couplets are reported, and three sets of triplets. The children in the 
first of these latter were females—all still-born ; in the second, there were one 
male and two females, all of which were living at the date of the report. In the 
third case, there was one male and two females ; the male survived four days, 
and one of the females five days; the other female was alive at the time of the 
report. One case of triplets occurred this year among 2132 parturients. In 
1859, the number of couplets was 128: 87 males, 41 females; of these, 78 males, 
37 females were born alive. The twin cases were as one among every 100 par¬ 
turients. The greater number of the plurality births occurred this year in the 
month of November. 

By the census of 1857, there was in Vermont 1 birth during 1857 to every 48 
persons, and by the registration report, one in every 50. Both calculations are 
evidently inaccurate. 

October was the most fruitful month, and January the least so. During the 
winter months, there were 1435 births; during the spring, 1574; during the 
summer, 1686, and during the autumn 1717. 

In 1858, December was the most fruitful, October the next, and February the 
least so. . During the first quarter of the year there were 1421 births ; during 
the second, 1578 ; during the third, 1691; and during the fourth, 1736. 

The returns of this year show one birth among every 49 of the population. 

In 1859, October was the most fruitful month, and January the least so. 

The following are the births in the different quarters of the year, and the differ¬ 
ent seasons:— 


First Quarter, 

. 1454 

Winter 

. 1441 

Second “ 

. 1646 

Spring 

. 1653 

Third “ 

. 1715 

Summer 

. 1685 

Fourth “ 

. 1700 

Autumn 

. 1736 


One birth appears, from the returns of 1859, to have occurred in every 48 of 
the population. It is very probable, however, that only three-fourths of the 
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births are registered ; in that case there would be one birth to 38 of the popu¬ 
lation. 

In 1857, no illegitimate birth is reported. In 1858, there was one illegitimate 
birth among every 108 births. In 1859, one illegitimate birth is reported in 
every 121. 

In 1857, 54 cases of still-born children are reported, namely, 26 males, 22 
females, and 6 sex unknown. In 1858, 147 cases are reported; 71 males, 50 
females; the sex of the remaining 26 not mentioned. In 1859, 167 cases are 
reported ; 80 males, 64 females ; and 23 of which the sex is not given. 

In examining the mortuary tables embraced in the reports under consideration, 
we are struck with the number of deaths which they present from diseases of the 
brain and great nervous centres generally. Thus the deaths from apoplexy, in 

1857, were 71; in 1858, 49; in 1859, 47—total, 167. From paralysis, the 
deaths were in 1857, 73 ; in 1858, 89; in 1859, 79—total, 241. From cephalitis, 
the deaths were in 1857, 51; in 1858, 62; in 1859, 42—total, 155. From dis¬ 
eases of the brain, in 1857, 61 deaths are reported; in 1858. 48; in 1859, 40— 
total, 149. From convulsions, 66 deaths are reported in 1857 ; in 1858, 56 ; in 
1859, 49—total, 171. From hydrocephalus, the deaths were in 1857, 46 ; in 

1858, 32 ; in 1859, 51—total, 129. From epilepsy, the deaths were in 1857, 8 ; 
in 1858, 26; in 1859, 24—total, 58. From chorea, six deaths were reported; 
two in each of the three years 1857, ’58, '59. Thus giving, for the three years, 
a total of 1076 deaths from diseases of the nervous centres, in a population of 
about 355,000. Upon a more close analysis of the reports before us, there is no 
doubt but that the above total would be still further increased. 

The diseases of the respiratory organs give for the three years a total of 
deaths, amounting to 3363; namely— Pneumonia: in 1857, 163; in 1858, 169; 
in 1859, 161—total, 493. Diseases of lungs: in 1857, 56; in 1858, 53; in 1859, 
67—total, 176. Abscess of lung: in 1857, 2 ; in 1859, 1—total, 3. Bronchitis: 
in 1857, 4; in 1858, 12 ; in 1859, 6—total, 20. Influenza: in 1857, 25 ; in 1858, 
3 ; in 1859, 4—total, 32. Asthma: in 1857, 5 ; in 1858, 3; in 1859, 1—total, 9. 
Haemoptysis: in 1858, 2 ; in 1859, 5—total, 7. Croup: in 1857, 73; in 1858, 
54; in 1852, 64—total, 191. Hooping cough: in 1857, 26; in 1858, 34; in 1859, 
57—total, 117. Pleurisy: in 1857, 10; in 1858, 7 ; in 1859, 9—total, 26. Hy- 
drotliorax: in 1857,9; in 1858,8; in 1859, 15—total, 32. Consumption: in 
1857,785; in 1858,738; in 1859,734—total, 2257. Giving, as above stated, 
for three years, a total mortality from diseases of the respiratory organs of 
3363, which is less, however, than what actually occurred. 

The entire mortality from fevers during the three years amounted to 1244; 
namely—from typhoid fever: in 1857, 88 ; in 1858, 116 ; in 1859, 214—total, 
418. From typhus: in 1857, 21; in 1858, 38 ; in 1859, 23—total, 82. Scarlet: 
in 1857,123; in 1858,275; in 1859, 263—jtotal, 661. From all other fevers 
during the three years, 83 deaths are reported. 

The entire number of deaths from cancer during the three years was 214: 
namely—in 1857, 73; in 1858, 63; in 1859, 78. 

The deaths from Dropsy amounted to 293; namely—in 1857, 109; in 1858, 
93; in 1859, 91. 

The deaths from Dysentery amounted to 247 ; namely—in 1857, 71; in 1858, 
97 ; in 1859, 79. 

The deaths from Measles amounted to 59; namely—in 1857,13; in 1858,17 ; 
in 1859, 29. 

The deaths from Rheumatism amounted to 40; namely—in 1857,13 ; in 1858, 
15 ; in 1859, 12. 

The deaths from Diseases of the heart amounted to 393 ; namely—in 1857, 
120; in 1858, 141; in 1859, 132. 

The deaths reported as of the puerperal state amounted to 99; namely—in 
1857, 26 ; in 1858, 39; in 1859, 34. 

In 1858, 14 deaths were reported from diphtheria, and in 1859, 60—total, 74. 

From delirium tremens and intemperance 21 deaths are reported : 3 in 1857 ; 
3 in 1858; 15 in 1859. 

From Erysipelas 106 deaths are reported: 26 in 1857; 40 in 1858; 40 in 

1859, 
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Twenty-four cases of Suicide&re reported : in 1857, 9; in 1858. 4; in 1859,11. 

To old ago 756 cases of death are referred : 309 in 1857 ; 232 in 1858 ; 215 in 
1859. The patients were in the greater number of cases over eighty years of 
age. 

We have referred to the foregoing items in the mortuary registers recorded 
in the reports before us from the fact, that if the registration has been accu¬ 
rately made, the amount of mortality from some, at least, of the diseases indi¬ 
cated, when compared with the population of Vermont, will be found unusually 
large. 

Taking the reports for the three years, 1857, ’58, ’59, and comparing them 
with each other, it will be found that in Vermont, more than one-seventh of the 
deaths of which the ages are given, were of infants under one year of age; 
nearly one-fourth were of those under three years, and about one-third in children 
under fifteen years of age. 

“It will be recollected,” we quote the words of the report for 1857, “that the 
number of males exceeded the number of females born, hence an excess of male 
mortality in infancy might be expected; but the excess of male births was less 
than three per cent., while the excess of male mortality under one year is six 
per cent. Between the ages of one and ten, also, more boys than girls die. In 
youth and adult age the heaviest mortality falls upon the weaker sex; while in 
old age, including all over sixty, the scale again turns against the males. This 
agrees with the facts developed by registration reports in other parts of the 
world. In, however, Massachusetts, Kentucky, South Carolina ; in England, 
Prance, Austria, in fact in every State and Country, whose reports have been 
examined, with reference to this point, the excess of male mortality, at the ex¬ 
tremes of life, more than counterbalances the excess of female mortality of 
middle life, giving universally, an excess of male mortality, when all ages are 
included. In Vermont, on the contrary, the excess of female mortality between 
the ages of ten and sixty, very much overbalances the excess of male mortality 
at all other ages, giving an absolute excess of female mortality when all ages 
are included. If this has been so for years past, it will readily account for the 
excess of male population, while the New England States generally possess an 
excess of female population. Of each 100 deaths, of those between the ages 
of ten and sixty, 38 were males, and 62 were females, making a difference of 24 
per cent, against the females. Of each 100 deaths at all other ages, 52 were 
males, and 48 females, a difference of only 4 per cent, against the males. In 
this the difference in the numbers of the two sexes living is not taken into the 
account. When it is considered that the male population preponderates, the 
difference is found to be still greater against the females. While it is usually 
the fact that, during the term of active life the weaker sex are subject to a 
heavier mortality, yet it does not readily appear why the burden should be so 
much heavier in this State than elsewhere. During the development of woman¬ 
hood, and through the procreative and climacteric periods, the female system is 
everywhere subject to increased liability to disease and death. In this State, 
this liability to disease and death, compared with that of males at the same age, 
is very wonderfully increased, particularly during the first period, that of de¬ 
velopment of womanhood. Of 1000 deaths of persons between the ages of 15 
and 20 years, 654 were females, while only 346 were males, being a difference of 
nearly 31 per cent, against the females, and this notwithstanding there were 
actually more males than females living between those ages. Taking the living 
population into the account, it appears that one death occurred among 161 
females, between 15 and 20 years of age, while only one among 318 males took 
place, being .6199 per cent, for females, and .3146 per cent, for males, or almost 
two females, exactly, to one male.” 

It appears, however, that this excess of female mortality is not equally dis¬ 
tributed through the State, some of the counties showing an excess of male 
mortality. 

In the second report the same excess in the mortality among females is no¬ 
ticed to have occurred. The deaths among the males were only one in 96, or 
1.04 per cent., while among females it was one in every 81, or 1.23 per cent. 
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“Among children,” it is remarked, “boys possess the least amount of vital 
stamina, and this is the more shown when the still-born children are taken into 
the account. There were 1,117 deaths of boys to every 1000 of girls. But 
during the period of development of womanhood, and through the procreative 
and climacteric periods, females seem to be by far the weaker sex. In old age 
there seems to be but little difference in the vital powers of the sexes, since this 
year, 1858, the balance is slightly against the females, while last year it was very 
slightly against the males. As remarked in the first report, in middle life 
females are everywhere subject to greater liability to disease and death than 
males ; while in this State this liability compared with that of the males at the 
same age, is wonderfully increased, particularly during the period of development 
of womanhood. It completely overbalances the excess of male mortality at the 
extremes of life, producing an absolute excess of female mortality in this State 
notwithstanding the excess of male population. There is scarcely another 
State or Country in the world where the male mortality does not preponderate. 
What causes are in operation in Vermont to produce this comparatively large 
female mortality ?" 

The same astonishing fact is developed by the report for 1859. The deaths 
this year were one in 89 among the males, and one in 80 among females. In 
England, where the ages of the population are so nearly like our own, if 100 
females die out of a given number of females in'a given time, out of an equal 
number of males, 107 males die in the same time. In Vermont, if out of a certain 
number of females, 100 die in a given time; out of the same number of males 
only 88 die in the same time, taking the ratio as given by the returns for 1859. 
In England and America, we may remark, the ratio of the sexes at birth range 
from 104 to 109 boys to each 100 girls. In Vermont nearly the same ratio ob¬ 
tains, it being 106 boys to 100 girls. 

In two of the counties, Essex and Orleans, the percentage of deaths is greater 
for males than for females; while in Addison county, the percentage is the 
same for both sexes. 

In 1857 the greatest number of deaths occurred in October, the least in Feb¬ 
ruary. The number of deaths were great in March. June appears to be a 
healthy month, giving a less number of deaths than any other, excepting Feb¬ 
ruary. 

Seven persons over 100 years of age died this year. 

In 1858 the greatest number of deaths occurred within the first quarter of 
the year, whereas in 1857 the least number occurred then, and the greatest 
number in the last quarter. Combining the two years, we find that the greatest 
mortality took place during the middle six months, including the winter of 1857 
-8, nearly one-third of the deaths having occurred during the latter season. 
The winter, it is remarked, was not, perhaps, particularly unhealthy, but only 
more so than the other portions of the two years. 

March appears to have been the most fatal month, and November the least so. 

No case of death in any one at or over 100 years of age is recorded. 
Twelve deaths were returned in persons over 95. 

September was the most destructive to life during 1859. January was the 
least fatal. In Vermont, March and November are equal in their range of mor¬ 
tality, next to these is September; August ranks the fifth among the months in 
reference to extent of mortality. 

Twenty-one deaths are registered in 1859 as having occurred in persons at 
and over 95 years of age. The oldest of these were, one over 99 years, and one 
at 100; two turned of 100, and one at 107. D. F. C. 



